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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Review of a Treatise on the Principal 
Diseases of Dublin ; by Martin Tuo- 
mu, M.D.T.C D and Fellow of ti}e 
King's and Sueen's College of Pliy- 
stcians in Ireland. 

THIS appears to be an excellent 
piacticaj book, useful both to 
young practitioneis, who, in general, 
read too much; aad to the elder, 
and more experienced, who, as. ge- 
nerally, read too little. To the form- 
er, it must be of service, by pre- 
senting in a moderate compass, a 
■faithful history of diseases (not as the 
title page would seem to indicate, 
peculiar to Dublin, but such as aie 
generally met with in common prac- 
tice) with the most approved method 
of treatment, tims concentrating and 
fixing upon what is most valuable 
in the study of physic, that attention, 
which is apt to wander till it lose 
itself in adesultoiy course of medical 
leading. 

Reading is, or at least, ought to 
be,* a mere stimulus to mental exer- 
tion, storing indeed the memory with 
useful and well authenticated facts, 
not fancied facts, but such as may 
exercise the judgment, strengthen the 
intellect, and improve the talents for 
combination. In such leading, there 
is perhaps required a discriminative 
taste rather than a hearty appetite. 
Many young men expenence a soit 
of bulimia for books (if we may ven- 
ture an expression so nearly related 
to a bull) in which the inordinate 
hunger is accompanied by a very 
weak digestion. The lessoning powers 
are, in the mean while, suspended, 
and at length as it were sutt'ocated 
under heaps upon heaps <>t other 
people's ideas, wheeled into the slop- 
shop of memory, where they remain, 
undistinguished, unassorted- The 
minds of such readers are apt to lose 
by disuse their natural -energies, and 
thus proceed through their whole lives, 

■ >■ ■ "V '■ ■' i '"' -*->— 

#— r-Who reads 
Incessantly, and to hi* reading brings not 
rt spirit aiiajiulgment, equal orsupenor, 
Uncertain and unsettled sull remains, 
Peep sero'd in books, and shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting Toys 
>^idtnfles for choice, matters, worth a sponge, 
At children gath'nng pebblei on the shore. 

MILTOH* 



vibrating from system to system, or 
from the use of one empirical medi- 
cine to another, and resembling, on 
the whole, in their quick attractions 
and repulsions, nothing so much as 
the electrised chalf that plays between 
the pSate, and the piime conductor. 
Such a clear, and compendious view 
of the practce of physjc as this of 
Dr. Tuomy's, may prove equally 
useful to older practitioners, who are 
apt to read too little, often by want 
of leisure from the hurry of professional 
avocation, and perhaps not less fre- 
quently, fi<Mo repeated disappoint- 
ments in theories founded on a paitial 
induction of facts, aud in facts seen 
omy through the medium of theories. 
In early hie, we are too fond of 
supposing a most reeordite science 
can be opened by the master key«f 
a single principle, and upon muster- 
ing a few facts, often forced into our 
service, we instantly begin to genera- 
lize aud form a system which seldom 
fails of encountering, in the course of 
a lew years expenence, so many rude 
shocks from one quarter or another, 
as to tonple to its foundations. The 
old practitioner is therefore apt to 
neglect systems altogether, and to 
adopt, in their stead, a self-suffici- 
ent and dogmatic empiricism. Wearied 
with being driven thicugb a round 
of false systems after having experien- 
ced the futility Of his own, tneti of 
being compelled in practice to ung 
the changes upon all the metals 
(with the two additional bells of Mr. 
Davy) haying couised thiough all 
their oxyd , tiom the oxydot arsen- 
ic to the oxyd of bismuth, he will 
now set himself to do, what he should 
have done at first, viz. reason upon, 
the individual lose, not so much for 
the support of a system, or tor the 
formation of general rules, as for add- 
ing, ant-hke, ore valuable (act to the 
heap he may have already collected. 
Such indeed appear to be the com • 
plicated nature and functions of the 
human frame; such in its mot bid 
state ate the changes of form and 
place which diseases assume; such 
also is the frequent and ready cvif 
vertibihty of diseases into each other. 
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that we should ever be on our guard, 
iti taking up such books as the pre- 
sent, against the too confident at- 
tempts of tang specific characters 
upon different maladies, such as aie 
apt natuially to pioduce an empirical 
uniformity of practice in all such 
cases, w ithout a constant attention to 
the individuality of each particular 
habit and constitution, as we{l as to 
the concun ence of o'thei affections 
that always must more or less in- 
fluence the mode of practice to be 
adopted. Theie may be a, geneial 
sinnlautv, but theie is an individual 
ditleience which olten sets at defiance 
all dictionaries of definitions. In books 
0/ practice, like the present, all 
seems, distinct, perspicuous, and well 
defined, but in practice itself we 
shall find nothing so deceittul as 
Nosology. 

Thus, for example, not only in 
dividual cases chtler almost entirely 
fiom each other, though under one 
nomenclatuie, but theie aie gieat 
and frequent changes in epidemic 
maladies, not only m the piogress 
of time which seems, to wear out 
the virulence of most such diseases, 
but from the euctunstancesof society. 
'I he piogi ess of civilization and re- 
finement tends not only to change 
the type of epidemics, but often to 
banish them entire!;. Djsentenes 
for example, ate seldom or .never 
epidemic at present, and the moie 
geneial habits of cleanliness, ventil- 
ation, and better established - police 
m great towns, in pavement, cleansing, 
&c. have 111 a gi eat measure modified 
the chaiactei of such maladies as 
were once highly malignant and gene- 
rally monal. It is also to be observed 
that of en there aie peculiar ^)tnp 
toms superadded to an acute disease 
which aie readily propagated along 
uith the prevalent lever, and mo-t 
mates ul!y modify its cliaiacter and 
mode ot tieatnient. 

'jf his advice, to reason only on the 
paitHuUi case, without legaid to 
nosological distinction, would seem 
to lead to an unlimited variety of 
pjaetlce. Put on a due consideration 

Of TBI TJK1TY OF THE VltAt, PRINCIPLE, 

w.lh an accompanying attention to 
t«e. peculiar stiuctuie of the drtfeiei^t 
oigans, ilie ifgularity or 11 regularly 
uk yviw^e imictwjis depends upon the 



excess or deficiency of this principle, 
the piactitioner may, thus, pet haps 
attain to a greater simplicity in his 
views of diseases, and of consequence 
in his methods of practice. Without 
having his attention distracted, a»d 
his practice puzzled by the mere 
nomenclatuie ot diseases, he will prob- 
ably consider them as jeferabie to 
one principal catife, yiz an h regular 
distribution of the vital power, and 
the gene) a! phenomena consequent 
upon this derangement ot ecjuilibiium, 
or irregular expenditure of hvmg 
energy . 

Lite is certainly an occult quality, 
but not more than gravity, eleetriei'y, 
magnetism, the intimate nature of all 
which remains to be discovered. 
When the essence of animation is 
found out, the proximate causes of 
diseases will become appatent, but 
until that time, we must be content 
with obserying some of Us different 
relations, or in other words, the laws 
of the animal asconomy. 

Life is a power, tending to self- 
preservation ; health is the equipoise 
ot this vital power through all the 
bodily organs. When the functions of 
any one of these, particularly ot the 
mos,t important, are injmed, or des- 
troyed, from the morbid effects ofi 
internal or external agents, otherwise, 
called retttoie causes of disease, theie, 
js leadilj called forth a lestorative or 
recuperative eneigy in the constitu* 
tion. This acts most fiequently by 
an excitement of eithet local, orgenerai 
FBVUt, the first uiually ca.ied in- 
flammation. '1 he vitality is eifhee 
exened 111 the organ itself, or it that 
fail, the vitality of the whole system 
is stimulated into exertion, and colnes* 
m succour to the lae-iton of the pai • 
ticulai organ, in the oigan itself, 
the pi eternal urat action relieves the 
moibid congestion by natuial evacua- 
tion, that is, by an increased ex- 
halation orexcietion into the adjoining 
ceJIular subi>tance. But if tlits in- 
creased action ot the organ itself 
fails to restore eqti'poise, the geneial 
vitality of the whole system is stimu- 
lated into exertion, fiom us unequal 
accumulation, and general fever is 
produced. Plus operates a natuial 
cure, in the same manner as in local 
fever, by evacuation ot some kind 
or other, as by the skin, bowels, ot 
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kidneys, which .evacuations, though 
in distant parts, and in a longer space 
ot time, yet end by jelievihg the 
organ .originally affected, aud thus 
again, though with greater .dijffi<ul,ty 
and hazard from the frequent violence 
of action, the balance is restored, and 
the system again put in order. 

The art of medicine is derived from 
a sagacious watchfulness of the pro- 
cess ot nature in curing diseases, and 
the professors of this art are divided 
into two great sects, according as 
their attention has been directed 
roost, to one part or to another of 
the process which nature makes use 
of. They attend either exclusively to 
the stimulative action, or totheeva- 
cuant termination ; and strange it is, 
but such is the fallacy of physic, 
or rather such is the wonder-working 
power of nature, that both the stimu- 
lant and depleting systems of cure 
have been successful in practice, how- 
ever discordant in theory. It is an 
extraordinary and curious fact, lately 
brought forward to observation, that 
modes of practice so very opposite as 
the stimulant and evacuant plans of 
cure, should both seem to operate 
in the same way, or through the in- 
strumentality of the same medium, 
yiz. : by restoring the balance of the 
system through the production of 
Fever. It seems to have been ascer- 
tained that a fever of vitality, as i£ 
may be called, can be excited by a 
boiri use of one powerful evacuating 
remedy, blood-letting ; a practice so 
bold, as would scare most regular 
physicians, who, in general are care- 
ful of hazarding fame and fortune by 
hardy experiments, but individually, 
keep to safe, though rather timid 
and inert methods of cure, and, in 
consultation, are two easily satisfied 
" with an ineffectual resuit of neu- 
tralised opinions." It is, in general, 
surgeons, or physicians who have been 
bred surgeons, tliat have suggested 
the happiest improvements in the 
practice of physic. The palliating phy- 
sician often perpetuates the ev:l. 

When the common evacuants of 
vomits, purges, and sudorific medi- 
cines' have failed of discussing the 
disease aud restoring the balance, it 
has been found that the supplemen- 
tary fever excited by large and fre- 
quent blood-letting has superseded ibe 



morbid pne, by placing Uie system, 
under the influence of a- new, and iii 
its effects, a restorative, and salutary 
action. In many chronic ailments al- 
so, the cure seejns to have been 
wrought by this superabduction of 
fever, not by the means of stimulants, 
but of evacuants, principally that of 
blood-letting. When a large portion 
of blood is abstracted, the blood- ma. 
king process, or all the powers of life 
concerned in the formation and elabo- 
ration of it frorn chyme to chyle, 
a»d from that to its .change ofcoiour 
and quality in the pulnjonary system, 
all these powers of life are by the 
vis medicatrix of nature called into 
action. Hence a new determination of 
the system, which operates by sus- 
pending and taking ; place of the mor- 
bid action, .which is tbg? broken in 
its succession and series of symptoms, 
and thus a cure more readily takes 
place, if the process, of nature be 
properly pursued by hex servant and 
interpreter, ' ' '" " 

This supercessjon of one disease 
upon another, the milder fever upon 
the more dangerous, which, in con- 
sequence, decays and dies, is a new 
field of medical study, and a more 
perfect knowledge of the converti- 
bility of diseases will perhaps yiekl 
important discoveries, and enlarge the 
powers of the medical art. The vari- 
olous fever has been thus subdued, 
and overwhelmed by the fever of vac. 
dilation. It is, in this manner, that 
the operation of that universal stimu- 
lant, mercury, is often so successful, 
by exciting what may be named the 
mercurial fever, while the morbid one 
succumbs, under the influence of the 
artificial one. Were we capable, as per- 
haps we shall be, of inoculating a 
fever of a known salutary termina- 
tion, that would speedily take place, 
anticipate, ami overrule a fever 
known to end fatally, it would appear 
an invaluable discovery, thus to cou- 
quer one complaint by the ,. instru- 
mentality of another. No diviner 
glory could descend on the medical 
art, than to turn into blessings the 
hitherto accounted evils incident tQ 
humanity, and to make maladies, 
themselves medicinal. In fact, nature 
herself, takes generally this method 
of operating her cure, by transforming 
pne complaint into another, compa- 
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ratively innocent ; as is testify'd by 
every critical metastasis. '1 he s:ttdy 
of the morbid and of the salutary 
metastases (butpjrticular)y the latter) 
•will gtve new hints to the sagacious 
practitioner, in relieving the' affecti- 
ons of the more vital parts by anti- 
cipating the methods of natqre, and 
where her purposes would, though 
curative of the primary disease, prove 
fatal in the secondary (such as in 
empyema from pneumonic inflamma- 
tion) to take, as it were, the manage- 
ment out of her hands, and by large 
and timely evacuation of blood, pre- 
vent the natural crisis. 

Medicines themselves seem to ope- 
rate by exciting a amnter action in 
different parts of the system, (luring 
which local determination, tlrus arti- 
ficially excited, the general morbid 
action is, at least, suspended. Medi- 
cines may be considered in the light 
of transitory disorders, during the 
continuance of whose action, the ge- 
neral disease is broken and enfeebled, 
and by their repetition, may fre- 
quently be overcome. But, in ge- 
neral, their effects are too short, and 
the intervals of their repetition, too 
long and too frequent, sometimes by 
timidity of the practitioner, cfen 
througn the necessity of the case, 
and the disease thus occasionally, 
and impotently counteracted, often 
acquires additional strength. 1 hus 
it happens with most of the internal 
stimulants, as in the use of fermented 
and distilled liquors, volatile alkali, 
cantharides, aromatic oils, ether and 
opium. In alt these, it would b« 
dangerous if not impracticable to 
keep tiio>e internal parts of the sys- 
tem to which they are directed, un- 
der tneii constant and unremitting im- 
pression, viiiici) could alone effica- 
ciously counteract the morbid ar'tec- 
fjon ; and w ith respect tp .external 
stimulants such as co)d and warm 
bath, blisters, cataplasms, caustics, 
there is the satne difficulty of over- 
coming a formed disease ot the who. e 
system by a fugit.ve impression on a 
part. The stimulant course is for lliu 
isiost part hazardous and inefficacious. 
'J'Jie ilmig wanted U permanent, sate 
ahd^eneral stimulus, which is alone 
adequate to cope with the morbid 
systematic affection. 



The nearest approach to the com- 
mand of an artificial fever , is by the 
timely use of mercury, and the mer- 
curial fever, thus exbited, seems to 
put the whole system under a new 
action for a sufficient length ot 
time, to subdue completely the mor- 
bid disposition, but the same incon- 
veniences attend its administration, 
so that sometimes the largest doses fail 
in exciting the specific fever, and that 
it is not sufficiently speedy in its 
operation, for the urgency of par- 
ticular cases.* When indeed mercu- 
ry is introduced fully into the sys- 
tem, and pushed on to salivation, it 
then "becomes a very powerful me- 
dicine of the evacuant class, and will 
have all the good effects of deple- 
tion, but still, 1 am willing to as- 
cribe its beneficial effects, chiefly to 
the new febrile action, and permanent 
general stimulus thus excited, which 
niure constantly counteracts the mor- 
bid action, and at length supersedes, 
and displaces it. This effect no doubt 
is much assisted by the focal excite- 
ment, and inflammation of the gland* 
of the mouth and throat, by which 
determination also, the morbid action 
is abstracted from more vital parts. 
Yet although the salutary action of 
mercury in such cases, is probably 
owing to its permanent diffusible 
stimulus and fever thus excited, it is 
to be remaiked, that its effects are 
never so fully accomplished, as when 
preceded by some' previous evacuation, 
such particularly as tlutt by the lancet , 
wu.ch mode of depletion will ere long 

* In a case of traumatic tetanus, which 
occurred lately in the dispensary of this 
town (and which by the bye, bore a 
striknij? analogy in its symptoms to 
hyoruphouia) as soon as tile adminis- 
tration of opium by the month became 
imni .cticable, the powers of life sud- 
denly sunk, before the effect of the 
mercurial »t muliis (used by way of frir. 
tion) could be substituted in its stead, 
and I have, since 1 that time, supposed 
that a tree and bold abstraction of 
blood (which the plethoric babit of the 
patient, at any rate, did not preclude) 
uiigiil hare contributed to a mote <jc- 
cewratett action of the mercury, and 
thus given a salutary cbange to the 
morbid aud unnatural nervous excite, 
meat. 
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take place of the purgative plan, so 
much at present hi medical fashion. 
It is a means of depletion much less 
indliect and circuitous, more speedy 
in its operation, more under command, 
and, on the whole, less debilitating. 
In these climates, Mercury has been 
made use of principally as an evacuunt 
medicine, in the form of calomel com- 
bined with jalap, scammony, or aloes, 
and Dr, Tuomy in this treatise seems 
to follow )n his methods of cure the 
formula of Dr. Hamilton in his essay 
on purgatives which has recommend- 
ed, with such effect, the evacuant plan 
of cure, in many diseases where the 
stimulating course had been before a- 
dopted, and which has done mucn in 
turning the tide that now so strongly 
sets against the Brunonian practise. 
The eia of infatuation is now nearly 
past when one hundred drops of 1 inct. 
Opil in a glass of spirits was deemed 
the grand arcanum vitse, elixir salutis, 
(though in reality only taking place of 
the ancient thertacas, and mithndates 
in a liquid form) when the sick room 
was turned into a wine and often a 
spirit cellar ; when a cool regimen ex- 
ternally, was accompanied with the 
most anient internal medicines ; when 
apoplexy was treated only by stimu- 
lants, as- a disease of debility, awl the 
lancet piohibued entirely even in the 
most notorious congestions; when ca- 
tarrh by the continuance of severe cold 
was often changed into pneumonic in- 
flammation, and incipient pthisis.instead 
of frequent and moderate venesection, 
was managed by beef stake and bran- 
tly ; the time is almost ovev, when 



this Boutefeu of Physic, the Burke of 
the medical world, fascinated by Ins 
decisive tone, the joung and often the 
mote experienced pi actitioners We 
honestly aver that we are much mors 
disposed to be disciples of Doctor 
bangrado, than of Dortor Brown. 

It continues to be, as it has been., 
oui fiim belief, that the lancet, the 
fust of evacuant remedies, has beeu 
too seldom used, not only in- the first 
stages of fever, but m many other 
diseases, in many varieties of dropsy, 
in diabetes (as- lately a=ceitaked by 
Watt) in Hydrocephalus, and paifcicu- 
larly in that insidious, and disguised 
catarrhal affection, which generally 
precedes the constitutional pulmonaiy 
consumptiuu. We may also safely 
assert, that morbid fever never can be 
repressed successfully bsit by then.eans 
of an evacuation,, and it is, we again 
observe, by sagaciously noting the dif- 
ferent terminations of diseases made by 
nature,, adopting her more favourable 
ones, at an early season qf the disease, 
thus superseding one affection, by 
anothei comparatively milder, by a new 
action produced or by means- of ap- 
piopnate medicines, and principally 
those of depletion. It is by this me- 
thod, that we, by art, anticipate natuiev 
make the materia mediea operate a* 
vires medicainces, a«d thus play 
with the Esculapian serpent^, after 
having robbed it of us fangv, and 
its, poison. Homo, naturae tmmvter e{ 
mteipies, tantum faeit el. lutedigit 
quantum ne naturae oidMie, re vel 
uient'e observavent, nilg am? libs scit 

AUT POTEST. BaCON. X. 
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Patent of Mr. John Slater of Birming- 
ham : for an Improvement in Hang- 
ing and Securing Grindstones. 

Dated k'eb. 1810. 

MR. SLATER describes his me 
thpd* of hanging grind-stones 
in the following manner. 

1 cause each grind stone to be hung 
through its center upon a spindle in 
the customary manner, tight wedging 



excepted; I then place on each side 
ot the grind-stone a liat piece or a 
washer, of wood or other substance 
of a soft or yielding nature, which 
must extend in a circle fiosn the 
spindle note m the gi ind stone to any 
degree or part of its diameter, as 
may be found most convenient, to 
form a bed or eqjual bearing upon 
wood or washer, before mentioned. 



